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ARGENTINA. 25 ¥an.—Dr Bramuglia, Foreign Minister, received the 
British Ambassador and the British Commercial Minister. 

A decree was published obliging all tourists to obtain a residence 

rmit. 

26 Fan.—Sefior Miranda, Chairman of the National Economic 
Council, asked the President to accept his resignation. 

Dr Ares, Economic Secretary of State, received the British Com- 
mercial Minister. 

27 Jan.—Sefior Miranda’s resignation was accepted and Dr Ramon 
Cereigo was appointed to succeed him while retaining his post as 
Finance Minister. 

31 Jan.—Mr McNeil’s statement on meat deliveries (see Great 
Britain). 

1 Feb.—Foreign Exchange. The Economic Council advised the 
Government to reject all applications for exchange permits for imports 
and for the transfer of funds abroad pending the issue of new regulations, 

Constitutional Changes. It was learnt that the original nationalization 
measures (see p. 30) had been dropped. A new proposal introduced in 
the Constituent Assembly stated that foreigners might apply for 
naturalization after two years’ residence. After five years their naturaliza- 
tion would be automatic unless they specifically expressed their 
unwillingness. 


AUSTRALIA. 26 Jan.—The Nationality Citizenship Act came into 
force. 

28 Fan.—The Government announced full recognition of the State 
of Israel, and said it would support Israel’s application for membership 
of the United Nations. 


AUSTRIA. 27 fan.—It was announced in Vienna that a three-cornered 
trade agreement had been made with the U.S.A. and Hungary under 
E.C.A. auspices. 

30 fan.—The Government announced details of a new tax to cover 
occupation costs. 

31 Fan.—Lord Henderson, British Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, arrived for a short visit. 

2 Feb.—M. Barankovics, Hungarian Opposition leader, arrived in 
Vienna after fleeing from his country. He said that as a result of a 
Government policy which annihilated all basic human freedoms he had 
dissolved his party, the Catholic Democratic People’s Party. 


BELGIUM. 25 ¥an.—Trade agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 

29 Fan.—De facto recognition of Israel was announced. 

2 Feb.—It was announced that a delegation of resistance organizations 
during the German occupation had visited King Leopold in Switzerland 
and told him that they realized that by his passive resistance he had 
secured the country’s unity, independence, and sovereignty. 


BULGARIA. 25 Fan.—Economic Council (see U.S.S.R.). 
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BURMA. 21 Jan.—The Government announced the formation of a 
joint committee to ‘restore harmony’ between the Burmese and the 
Karen tribesmen. 

23 Jan.—One hundred and thirty-six members of the Peoples’ 
Volunteer Corps surrendered at Mandalay. 

Karen raid into Siam (see Siam). 

26 Jan.—Fighting was reported between Government troops and 
Karen insurgents in Pegu district, forty miles north of Rangoon. 

27 Jan.—Karen insurgents seized Toungoo and Pyu on the Rangoon- 
Mandalay railway. 

28 fan.—Government troops attacked the rebels on a forty-mile 
front. Meanwhile another force of Karens captured the port of Bassein. 

30 Fan.—Government troops recaptured Bassein. 

The Karens were believed to be demanding five conditions for peace: 
(1) Recognition of a separate Karen State; (2) the incorporation of 
the Karen National Defence Organization in the Burmese Army 
under a supreme Commander for the Union of Burma; (3) the granting 
of a general amnesty to all insurgents, including Karens, Communists, 
and White-Band members of the People’s Volunteer Organization; 
(4) the formation of a coalition government to work for internal peace 
and ensure free and fair elections; and (5) the placing of auxiliary union 
military police, at present politically controlled, under the direct 
command of the supreme commander. 

31 Jan.—Fighting broke out at Insein and Thamaing just north of 
Rangoon. Six persons were killed and several injured when Govern- 
ment troops fired into Karen quarters in a suburb of Rangoon. About 
sixty houses were destroyed. 

Gen. Smith Dun, the supreme Commander and a Karen, offered 
his resignation to the Government. 

1 Feb.—Thakin Nu, Prime Minister, stated that the Government was 
prepared to grant a separate State to the Karens but was determined 
to prevent the secession of such a State ‘even at the risk of civil war’. 

Gen. Smith Dun was granted a month’s leave. His deputy, Gen. 
Nay Win, was appointed General Officer Commanding. 

Government forces disarmed Karen tribesmen in the northern 
suburbs of Rangoon. The situation at Insein was reported to be under 
control. 

2 Feb.—Thakin Nu told Parliament that the Government had 
decided to suppress vigorously all insurgents including Karens, Com- 
munists, and members of the White Band People’s Volunteer Corps. He 
also stated that the general election would be held in March as planned. 

Further clashes were reported in Arakan and fighting continued in 
Toungoo. The recapture of Bassein by Government troops was con- 
firmed. Closing of east Pakistan-Burma border (see Pakistan). 

a Feb.—The Karen National Defence Organization was declared 
illegal. 

Budget. The revised estimates introduced in Parliament showed a 
gross deficit of Rs. 32,67,84,000 and a net deficit of Rs. 18,69,84,000. 
U Tin, Finance Minister, gave the revolt as the main reason for the 
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deficit and proposed to meet it by a 25 per cent retrenchment and by 
drastic cuts in new projects. A foreign loan was also anticipated. 


CANADA. 21 Jan.—Mr Abbott, Minister of Finance, announced in 
Ottawa that Britain could resume drawings on the balance of the 1945 
loan at the rate of $10 million a month. 

23 Jan.—Mr Eden arrived in Ottawa. 

25 fan.—North Atlantic Defence. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, 
speaking at Ottawa, supported the idea of a North Atlantic alliance. 

26 Jan.—Lord Alexander, the Governor-General, said in a speech 
from the Throne that the Government intended to submit to Parlia- 
ment an amendment of the Supreme Court Act which would abolish 
appeals to the Privy Council in London and make the Canadian 
Supreme Court the court of last resort. They also meant to press 
vigorously for the lowering of international trade barriers and to work 
for trade expansion on a multilateral basis. He also said that while the 
improvement in the supply of U.S. dollars had led to the removal of 
certain restrictions, some control over foreign exchange, steel, and 
prices must be retained. 

28 fan.—Trade discussions with Britain (see Great Britain). 

2 Feb.—Hungary. It was announced that the Government had sent 
a Note to the Hungarian Government condemning the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and other religious leaders. 

3 Feb.—Constitutional Changes. Mr St Laurent said in a broadcast 
that the North America Act ought to be amended to allow changes to 
be made in it without referring to the British Parliament. He also 
showed his approval of the Bill to make the Supreme. Court the final 
court of appeal. 


CEYLON. 24 ¥an.—Statement on Far Eastern Defence (see India). 

3 Feb.—It was announced that agreement had been reached with a 
British delegation on balances for 1949, sterling releases, and proposed 
dollar expenditure. 


CHINA. 21 Jan.—Government Changes. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
handed over the Presidency to the Vice-President, Gen. Li Tsung-jen. 
In a farewell message before leaving Nanking he said that he was 
retiring temporarily to allow peace to come to the country. It was 
only during the war with Japan that he had called for a fight to the finish. 

It was announced that M. T. V. Soong had resigned the Governor- 
ship of Kwantung. 

22 Jan.—Peking surrendered to the Communists under an agreement 
made between them and Gen. Fu Tso-Yi which provided for the forma- 
tion of a coalition committee to take over the military and political 
affairs of the city. 

In Nanking a five-man peace delegation was appointed, including 
M. Shao Li-tze, the former Ambassador to Moscow, and Gen. Chang 
Chi-Chung, Minister without Portfolio. 

In a broadcast Gen. Li Tsung-jen admitted the Kuomintang’s short- 
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comings and promised that all decrees and measures interfering with 
the people’s freedom would be suspended. He would withdraw from 
the Government if this were in the interests of peace. 

The Communist radio broadcast a statement by fifty-five non- 
Communists led by Marshal Li Chi-sen deriding the Government’s 
‘hypocritical peace offensive’ and calling for a régime emulating ‘our 
friend and neighbour’ the U.S.S.R. 

23 fan.—Communist spearheads were reported to be within artillery 
range of Nanking. 

24 fan.—Nationalist troops north of the Yangtze were reported to be 
withdrawing without offering resistance. The Communists were 
believed to have captured Yangchow on the Grand Canal and further 
positions to the east. 

Gen. Li Tsung-jen proposed a number of decrees providing for: 
(1) the abolition of martial law except in the fighting zone; (2) the 
abolition of special criminal courts; (3) the cessation of secret agents’ 
activities; (4) the abolition of the right to imprison without regard to the 
law; (5) the lifting of restrictions on banned newspapers; (6) the dis- 
banding of all ‘Communist suppression headquarters’. 

25 fan.—The Communists agreed in a broadcast to hold negotiations 
with the Nationalists on condition that the eight points (see p. 32) were 
accepted and that it was understood that their ‘war criminals’ list 
should not be considered complete. 

The Foreign Office announced that the seat of Government was 
being moved to Canton. 

M. T. V. Soong arrived in Hong Kong. 

26 Jan.—A Communist broadcast accused Gen. Li of being insincere 
in seeking peace, and alleged that Nationalist troops were moving to a 
new defence line south of the Yangtze. They demanded that all the 
‘war criminals’ including Gen. Chiang Kai-shek should be imprisoned 
as proof of Nationalist sincerity. 

The Government issued a further appeal to the Communists to end 
the fighting. The Executive Yuan decided to restore postal and tele- 
graphic communications with Communist-held territory, to release 
political prisoners, to dissolve the special criminal courts, and to lift the 
ban on publications of the ‘Democratic League’. They were unable to 
agree on revoking martial law. 

A strong Communist force was reported to be concentrated at 
Chinkiang. Refugees were said to be streaming south across the river. 

Evacuation of refugees (see International Refugee Organization). 

27 fan.—Increasing alarm was reported in Nanking where the streets 
were congested with refugee traffic. The railway to Shanghai was 

blocked with stranded trains. 

28 fan.—Gen. Li-Tsung-jen appealed personally to Mao Tse-Tung 
as a ‘fellow-revolutionary’ for peace talks to begin. He said that he had 
accepted the Communists’ eight points and added that unless old 
grudges were forgotten for the country’s good ‘you and I will become 
criminals of the people for thousands of years to come’. 

A Communist broadcast violently attacked the Nanking Govern- 
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ment and derided their desire for peace. The spokesman said that peace 
talks between the two sides were not enough and intimated that the 
provincial capitals must surrender separately. He reiterated the demand 
for immediate action against the ‘war criminals’. The Communists also 
alleged that Nationalist planes had bombed Communist-held cities 
after the Government had appealed for peace. 

It was announced that the British and U.S. Ambassadors would 
remain in Nanking. 

Gen. Chang Chih-Chung was reported to have left Nanking for 
Urumchi to sign a new economic treaty for Sinkiang with a representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. 

30 Fan.—Nationalist officials in Peking were reported to have sent 
to Nanking a Communist demand that the Government halt its move 
to Canton. Correspondents pointed out that this request had come too 
late as all important officials except the acting President had already 
left. 

31 Fan.—Gen. Li Tsung-jen visited Shanghai and called on Mme 
Sun Yat-sen. He later returned to Nanking. 

1 Feb.—Gen. Li was reported to have replied to the Communist 
broadcast of 28 January by saying that peace talks were useless if the 
eight points had to be implemented in advance. He indicated a refusal to 
arrest the ‘war criminals’ and the impossibility of arranging the 
separate surrender of the provincial capitals. The Government was still 
able, though unwilling, to continue the fight. 

A group of eight civilians was believed to have left Nanking by air for 
Peking to discuss a peace for Nanking, with the acting President's 
approval. 

2 Feb.—Gen. Li was reported to have appealed to Cabinet Ministers 
at Canton to return to Nanking. 

The Communists were believed to have opened an attack near 
Kiangyin, on the Yangtze. 

The new Joint Administration of Peking was inaugurated. 

3 Feb.—Defence of Hong Kong (see Great Britain). 

It was announced that the U.S. Navy was preparing to withdraw 
from Tsingtao, leaving only a small force to protect foreigners. 
Nationalist troops were also reported to be evacuating the port. Com- 

munist troops were believed to be advancing on Hankow from the 
north and the east. 


CYPRUS. 24 Fan.—The Governor, Lord Winster, told the Executive 
Council that he had notified the Secretary of State last July that as his 
mission had failed he wished to retire. Referring to the ‘senseless 
political agitation’ in 1948 he said that the authorities had so far been 
patient but now intended to enforce maintenance of the law. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 23 Yan.—Espionage. An official statement 
issued in Prague announced that over sixty people had been arrested in 
Bratislava on charges of spying for the U.S.A. The leader of the group, 
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Josef Vicen, was said to be in Austria and to have been in contact with 
the head of Catholic action in Nitra. 

British correspondents in Prague reported insistent rumours of a 
severe purge among army officers. 

25 Jan.—M. Vishinsky, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, arrived on a 
‘private visit’. 

Economic Council (see U.S.S.R.). 

28 fan.—Espionage. It was announced in Prague that Gen. Pika, 
former deputy chief of the General Staff, had been sentenced to death 
on charges of espionage in favour of Britain. The State Court at 
Ostrava sentenced ten people to long terms of imprisonment and four- 
teen others to shorter terms on charges of plotting against the life of the 
Prime Minister and other ‘anti-State activities’. Seven people were 
acquitted. 

A Government spokesman announced that 5,000 students would be 
expelled in a purge of the universities in Bohemia and Moravia. 

30 Jan.—M. Vishinsky was reported to be recuperating at Carlsbad 
from over-work and nervous strain. 

1 Feb.—A new legal code was introduced which abolished trial by 
jury. Panels of political judges were set up instead composed of lawyers 
and ‘people’s judges’ who must have passed an examination on the 
Marxist-Leninist theory. The professional code of honour was also 
abolished. 

3 Feb.—Espionage. The Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 
of Defence issued a joint statement announcing that Gen. Kutelwasr 
(who organized the rising in Prague in May 1945), had been arrested with 
fourteen others on charges of espionage on behalf of a western Power. 


DENMARK. 24 Jan.—Talks with Norway and Sweden (see Scandi- 
navian Defence). 

30 Fan.—Failure of defence talks (see Scandinavian Defence). 

2 Feb—The Government decided to give de facto recognition to 
Israel. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL FOR EASTERN EUROPE. 25 Yan.— 
Establishment of Council (see U.S.S.R.). 
2 Feb.—M. Kardelj’s statement (see Yugoslovia). 


EGYPT. 28 fan.—The press accused Transjordan of plotting to 
annex Syria by smuggling arms to the Jebel Druze for an organized 
revolt against the Syrian Government. 

3 Feb.—The Foreign Office published a note addressed to the 
countries which had recognized Israel protesting against their action 
while the Palestine problem was still under examination. 


EIRE. 23 fan.—The I.R.A. issued a manifesto defining its attitude to 
the repeal of the External Relations Act, and declaring that so long as 
Britain controlled the six counties the nation’s struggle for freedom had 
not ended. 
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27 Fan.—The leaders of the main political parties including Mr 
Costello, Prime Minister, and Mr de Valera met in Dublin to consider 
means of assisting the anti-Partition candidates in the Northern Ireland 
general election and decided to create a public subscription fund. 

3, Feb.—Mr Dillon in London (see Great Britain). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 22 fan.—The Trade 
Union Advisory Committee met in Berne and decided to set up a 
liaison office in Paris to maintain contact between the O.E.E.C. and the 
international trade union secretariat. 

26 Fan.—Anglo-Turkish payments agreement under the O.E.E.C. 
(see Great Britain). 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION. 27 Jan.—The Soviet delegate 
accused the U.S.A. of by-passing the Commission by sending unilateral 
instructions to Gen. MacArthur (see Vol. iv, p. 845) which were designed 
to build up the Japanese economy by measures which were in direct 
contradiction to agreed allied policy. 


FINLAND. 26 Jan.—Trade with Great Britain (see Great Britain). 


FRANCE. 21 fan.—Loan. The Government announced the issue of a 
5 per cent loan to raise 100,000 million francs for reconstruction and 
equipment. Subscribers could exchange old State bonds bearing an 
interest of less than 4 per cent for the new ones. No conversion would be 
undertaken for ten years. 

22 Fan.—Customs Union. The Franco-Italian Committee signed its 
report which included the following points: (1) a tariff union would be 
attainable within a year; (2) complete economic union could not be 
achieved before six years. Meanwhile both countries must stabilize 
prices, wages, budgets, and currencies and agree to a certain specializa- 
tion in agriculture and industry; (3) an air agreement and a postal 
agreement should be signed shortly; (4) Italian workmen in France 
would enjoy priority as compared with other foreign workers; (5) a 
special committee would be charged with the practical application of 
the report’s conclusions. 

The Franco-British Economic Committee ended two-day discussions 
in Paris after agreeing on recommendations for increasing French 
exports to Britain. 

24 Jan.—Israel. The Government announced that it had granted 
de facto recognition to Israel. 

28 Fan.—Colonial Development. Seven banks were reported to have 
submitted a plan to the E.C.A. for setting up a Franco-American 
corporation for the development of the Colonial Empire. 

30 Jan.—Indo-China. In a broadcast message to the people of 
Vietnam the ex-Emperor Bao-dai said that he hoped to find a solution 
to the Indo-Chinese problem. He implied that he was ready to return 
as head of the new State. 

2 Feb.—Economic Progress. M. Queuille told the Anglo-U.S. Press 
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Agency that the proceeds of the new loan together with the budgetary 
resources voted by Parliament would cover expenditure until 1950 
leaving a margin for additional investment without recourse to special 
taxation. He was in general hopeful about the economic future but 
said that the inadequacy of exports was a cause for anxiety. He also 
said that any Communist strikes would fail because the workers no 
longer followed the Communist directives. 

M. Stalin’s Statements. M. Queuille, Prime Minister, told the Anglo- 
U.S. Press Association that if M. Stalin and Mr Truman would agree 
to meet in France they would be welcomed. He added that it was 
necessary to know M. Stalin’s intentions; words were not enough and 
certain disputes, such as the Berlin question, must be settled. A Com- 
munist motion in the foreign affairs Committee of the National Assem- 
bly asking the Government, in the light of M. Stalin’s words, ‘to take 
all necessary initiative’ to bring about an international détente was 
rejected by 17 votes to 6. 

Council of Europe. The Council of Ministers issued a statement calling 
the London agreement ‘a very important step’ in the direction of 
European Union. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly 
passed a motion also welcoming the agreement and calling for the 
early establishment of political, economic, and cultural institutions. 

3 Feb.—It was announced that the Council of Ministers had approved 
the appointment of M. Parodi, permanent delegate to the United 
Nations, as Secretary-General at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
succession to M. Chauvel who would take M. Parodi’s post at Lake 
Success. 


GERMANY. 21 fan.—Bizone. Gen. Clay, U.S. Military Governor, 
said in an economic report that as a result of currency reform conditions 
in western Germany showed a great improvement—‘even beyond the 
most optimistic expectations’. The index of industrial production had 
increased from about 47 per cent of the 1936 figure in May to 75 per 
cent in November. 

British Zone. Gen. Bishop, Regional Commissioner for North Rhine- 
Westphalia, told the press in Diisseldorf that the chief reasons for 
criticism of Germany abroad were the failure of the farmers to deliver 
their quotas of bread grains, the misuse of electricity and petrol, the 
diversion of materials from house building to luxury building, and hasty 
criticism of the Ruhr Statute. He also said that Dr Weitz, Finance Mini- 
ster, had apologized for the phrasing of the recent memorandum on occu- 
pation costs and was submitting another which would be examined. 

23 fan.—Lord Tedder, British Chief of Air Staff, arrived in Berlin. 

A British correspondent in Berlin reported that 1,550 refugees from 
the Russian Sector and Zone had been registered in recently established 
camps in western Berlin. 

Soviet Zone. Herr Merker, a prominent member of the Socialist 
Unity Party, wrote, in an article, of Nationalist tendencies among party 
members including criticism of the new eastern frontier. The elimina- 
tion of these ‘corrupt elements’ had begun. 
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24 FJan.—Cost of air-lift (see Great Britain). 

British Zone. The Regional Commissioner of Lower Saxony stated 
that supporters of Otto Strasser could not form a political association 
so long as their aims remained ‘fundamentally undemocratic’. 

British statement on German competition (see Great Britain), 

25 Jan.—Berlin. 'The Socialist Unity Party opened a three-day con- 
gress whose task was defined as the development of a party of ‘a new 
type on the Marxist-Leninist pattern’. A speech made by Col. Tulpanoy, 
director of the information division of Soviet Military Government, 
was later withdrawn from the press. 

26 Fan.—Acheson on dismantling (see U.S.A.). 

Herr von Papen was released from imprisonment by a denazification 
appeal tribunal at Nuremberg which barred him from public activities 
for the rest of his life. 

Exports. Gen. Clay referring in Berlin to British complaints of 
German competition said that the sudden growth of German exports 
made this inevitable, but that he was unaware that unfair prices were 
being asked. He also repeated that recovery was being seriously re- 
tarded by smuggling. 

27 fan.—Cost of air-lift and proposal to stop dismantling (see U.S.A.). 

28 Fan.—Dismantling. Six men were sentenced to short terms of 
imprisonment for disobeying Military Government orders at the 
Bochumer Verein steel works (see p. 36) and a seventh was acquitted. 

Berlin. Herr Pieck told the Socialist Unity Party Congress that only a 
new type of party expressing the feelings of the masses could achieve the 
‘desired goal’. He also urged the reinforcement of the ‘people’s police’. 
After adopting a manifesto demanding the withdrawal of occupation 
troops, the formation of a Government, the annulment of the Ruhr 
Statute, land reform, and the dispossession of Nazis and war criminals, 
the Congress closed. 

British Zone. It was announced that a British Court in Cologne had 
sentenced a Czech to ten years imprisonment for espionage. 

30 Fan.—The executive of the Centre Party turned down a Christian 
Democrat proposal that the two parties should amalgamate. 

M. Stalin’s statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

31 fan.—British Zone. At the resumed trial of Herr Reimann (see 
p. 38), the defending counsel, an Englishman, pleaded that the charge 
was ‘an unwarrantable interference with freedom of speech’ and if sus- 
tained it would mean ‘an end to the democracy which we wish to 
establish in Germany’. Herr Reimann declared that his reference to 
political leaders as Quislings did not constitute a threat. 

Berlin. The ‘People’s Council’ issued a manifesto calling on all 
Germans to protest against the Ruhr Statute, the proposed Occupation 
Statute, and the separation of western Germany. 

1 Feb.—British Zone. Correspondents in Diisseldorf reported that a 
refugee from the Soviet Zone who had been sentenced there in his 
absence to one month’s imprisonment for failing to report to work was 
serving his sentence in the British Zone under a four-Power legal 
agreement covering labour offences. 
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Herr Reimann was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

Berlin. Herr Reuter, Lord Mayor, told the Magistrat that, without 
minimizing the help given by the airlift, no improvement could be 
expected in the well-being of the city unless deliveries were increased. 
He also urged that the west mark should be used as the only medium of 
payment. 

Prof. Noack’s proposal for neutrality (see Great Britain). 

2 Feb—Mr Acheson’s comment on M. Stalin’s statement (see 
U.S.A.). 

pao Trade. Gen. Robertson, British Military Governor, told a 
press conference in Frankfurt that British complaints of German 
competition could not influence British economic policy in Germany 
which aimed at restoring the German economy subject only to certain 
security restrictions. This would necessarily involve development of the 
export trade and competition with other countries. Although no unfair 
measures or dumping would be approved there still remained certain 
anomalies in prices which might cause an understandable concern to 
exporters abroad. 

Gen. Robertson’s visit to London (see Great Britain). 

Berlin. It was announced that the western Powers had ordered the 
German authorities to make reductions in civil expenditure owing to 
the serious financial position arising from the Soviet blockade. 

E.R.P. A statement issued in Frankfurt on O.E.E.C. plans for 
1949-50 showed that industrial materials and finished goods would be 
imported in greater quantities than food. 

3 Feb.—Berlin. German police enforced the decision to tighten the 
counter-blockade (see p. 38) by stopping vehicles going into the Soviet 
Sector and examining their contents for industrial products on the 
banned list. Pedestrians with parcels were also questioned. 

British Zone. Dr Adenauer, President of the Bonn Constituent 
Assembly, was reported to have asked the Military Government on 
behalf of all the non-Comminist parties to release Herr Reimann. 

It was announced that the legal division of Military Government had 
ordered the release of Karl Walter, the refugee from the Soviet Zone, 
pending investigations. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 22 Jan.—Franco-British Economic Committee 
(see France). 

24 Fan.—Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, told a press 
conference that German and Japanese competition was becoming one 
of the biggest problems affecting British industry. 

Export of Aircraft. Mr Strauss, Minister of Supply, told Parliament 
in answer to a question that since the end of the war Spitfires had been 
supplied to Belgium, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and South Africa. 

Air-lift. Mr Mayhew, Foreign Under-Secretary, said in a Parlia- 
mentary written reply that the air-lift had cost the Exchequer about 
£4 million up to 15 January 1949. 

25 Jan.—Mr Bevin, Foreign Secretary, speaking to the Foreign Press 
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Association, made the following points: E.R.P. Mr Marshall’s offer had 
come as ‘manna from heaven’. The O.E.E.C. was intended to continue 
after U.S. assistance had ended in order to promote European economic 
co-operation. Atlantic Pact. If this were ‘thorough and complete’ it 
would be the ‘biggest contribution to world peace that any human being 
has yet devised’. It was intended to supplement—not to supplant the 
United Nations. European Unity. The assumption that Britain was 
opposed to this idea was untrue. ‘I am determined before leaving office 
. .. to go out for what I think would be the crowning thing of my life... 
to establish European unity on a sound, definite, and progressive basis.’ 
But the British approach was a practical one which wished to avoid 
‘mere talking shop for the passing of resolutions’. Underdeveloped 
Areas. He welcomed Mr Truman’s conception (see p. 62) of assisting 
the ‘backward end’ and pledged the country to throw into the pool ‘all 
the knowledge, ability, and resources’ at its command. 

Trade Agreement. The Treasury announced that a £20 million trade 
agreement had been made with the Belgian-Luxembourg Union for 
‘essential commodities’ for the first six months of 1949. The import of 
less essential goods up to £3 million would be facilitated. The Belgian 
and Luxembourg Governments had agreed to seek means of increasing 
imports from the sterling area in substitution for imports from the 
dollar area. Agreement was also reached on a limited resumption of 
British tourists to Belgium and Luxembourg from 1 May. 

26 fan.—The Treasury announced that it had granted {£2 million 
‘drawing rights’ in sterling to Turkey under the inter-European Pay- 
ments Agreement (see Vol. IV, p. 693) subject to the approval of the 
O.E.E.C. 

Palestine. Mr Bevin opened a debate on Palestine in the Commons by 
defending the Government for its failure to solve a problem which 
successive Governments since 1917 had tried unsuccessfully to solve 
and which had been rendered much more difficult by the increased 
pressure of Jewish immigration since the war and by the impact since 
1945 of U.S. interests there. It was not true that they were opposed to 
the establishment of a State of Israel. This State was now a fact. But 
before granting it de facto recognition it had been necessary to consult 
with the Dominions and the Brussels Powers from whom replies had 
not yet been received. Now that armistice talks were proceeding 
recognition might perhaps contribute to a peace settlement. 

He reaffirmed that the Government had not obstructed partition. 
Nor was it true that they had encouraged Arab states to attack Israel. 
The Jewish incursion into Transjordan (see Vol. IV, p. 819) had caused 
King Abdullah to appeal under the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty for a 
British force to be sent to Aqaba and also for arms. The first request 
had been granted but in view of the U.N. arms embargo no arms had 
been issued to the Arab Legion. This step, together with the R.A.F. 
reconnaissance flights over Egypt, had contributed to the speeding up of 
Israeli-Egyptian negotiations. 

Mr Churchill, leader of the Opposition, criticized the Government 
for its ‘blunders’ and ‘misjudgments’, in which he saw a streak of bias 
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on the part of the Foreign Secretary against the Jews. De facto recog- 
nition ought already to have been granted to Israel. Referring to 
partition he said that it was obvious that Jews and Arabs must have 
access to the Red Sea through the Gulf of Aqaba, which was what 
Trieste was to the Adriatic. He approved the act of sending a force to 
Aqaba but strongly criticized the reconnaissance over Egypt. 

Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, after defending the Government’s policy, 
said that they had accepted the principle of recognition of Israel 
long ago but he believed that it would have been ill-advised to rush into 
it. He criticized Mr Churchill’s attack on Mr Bevin as a palpable 
election manoeuvre. A motion for the adjournment was defeated by 
283 votes to 193. 

Trade Unions. The General Council of the T.U.C. formally approved 
the action of their delegates in breaking off relations with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Trade with Finland. Government officials ended discussions with a 
Finnish trade delegation who agreed that more timber, pulp, and news- 
print should be sent in return for British coal, oil, steel, wool, and 
other commodities. It was announced that trade in 1948 had shown a 
considerable increase on that of 1947. 

27 fan.—European Economic Co-operation. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told Parliament that the successful 
passage of the first stage of the nineteen nations’ long-term programme 
was a ‘great international achievement unprecedented in world history’. 
The Government was now re-examining its programme in order to 
decide on reasonable adjustments to fit in with the overall plan. Econo- 
mic policy over the following four years must be aimed at: (1) securing 
a balance in external payments; (2) restoring capital equipment; (3) 
establishing an efficient and economic system which would give the 
maximum incentive to high productivity with minimum controls; (4) 
improving consumption standards by reducing production costs. 
‘Great progress’ had been made on the first point as a result of the 
expansion of exports which were about £450 million greater in 1949 
than in 1947—representing a total very close to the target of 150 per 
cent by volume of 1938. But ‘stubborn problems’ remained to be solved 
so long as the world dollar famine continued. These must be attacked by: 
(1) increasing exports to, and decreasing imports from, the dollar area; 
(2) developing colonial resources; (3) increasing invisible dollar earn- 
ings. Production{must be increased by one-third above pre-war level 
and a level of exports maintained at 50 per cent above 1938. Compared 
with 1948 coal output must be raised by nearly one-quarter, electricity 
by nearly one-half, and steel by nearly one-sixth. Agricultural output 
must be increased by £100 million annually over the 1947 level by the 
end of 1952. This programme required a 24 per cent annual increase in 
productivity to be brought about by: (1) new and improved technical 
processes and machinery; (2) greater managerial skill and incentive- 
ness; (3) a wider system of joint consultation. To help in this task the 
Government estimated that it must allocate about £2,000 million a 
year for capital investment. One of the main tasks facing the O.E.E.C. 
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was to study means of eliminating the estimated $3 billion deficit 
without accepting an equivalent decrease in imports. He saw no reason 
to believe that the problem was insoluble. 

28 Fan.—Canada. The Commonwealth Relations Office announced 
that the Anglo-Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs 
had ended three-day discussions in London. 

29 Jan.—The Government announced de facto recognition of Israel. 

Leeward Islands. It was announced that the Governor, Lord Baldwin, 
had been recalled to London to discuss problems affecting the islands, 
During his absence Sir Herbert Rance would administer the Govern- 
ment. 

31 fan.—Lord Henderson in Austria (see Austria). 

Argentina. Mr McNeil, Minister of State, told Parliament in answer 
to a question that in response to continuous representations the 
Argentine Government had undertaken to increase deliveries of meat. 

Egypt. In another reply Mr McNeil said that twenty-one British sub- 
jects had been arrested in Egypt since martial law was declared in May 
1948 and nine were still under detention. The Ambassador had been 
instructed to make further representations to the Egyptian Government. 

1 Feb.—Polish Resettlement Corps. The Financial Secretary, War 
Office, told Parliament in answer to a question that of the total strength 
of the Corps of 103,000, 8,500 had returned to Poland, 9,500 had 
emigrated to other countries, 2,500 had died, and 3,500 had been 
discharged on expiry of service. Sixty-six thousand had been placed in 
industry, 1,600 had become students, and 400 had joined the armed 
forces. This left about 11,000 in the Corps. 

Germany. Professor Noack of Wiirzburg University told the National 
Peace Council in London of an international treaty drawn up by 
certain political and religious leaders in Germany which might serve 
as a basis for solving the ‘German problem’. German neutrality would 
be laid down in the Constitution and an international civil control 
commission would be set up to ensure that Germany did not rearm. 
The occupation troops would be withdrawn and the treaty partners 
would guarantee not to attack German territory. 

2 Feb.—German Competition.—Mr Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade, received a deputation from the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries who expressed their concern at the situation arising in world 
markets as a result of German competition and undercutting. Gen. 
Robertson’s statement (see Germany). 

Gen. Robertson arrived in London. 

Spain. Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, told Parlia- 
ment in answer to questions that the Government was bound by the 
U.N. resolution on diplomatic representation in Spain. They saw, 
however, the practical advantages of having an Ambassador in Madrid 
and he could not commit them to opposing a move to annul this part 
of the U.N. resolution if it came up again. But they were not prepared 
to support any application to admit Spain to the United Nations. 
He also said that as an ally against Communism Spain was a doubtful 
asset and it would be a mistake to regard the defence of western 
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democracy in military and strategic terms at the expense of political 
and moral principles. 

Hungary. Mr Bevin reaffirmed to the Commons in answer to questions 
the Government’s disapproval of the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty 
but said that no useful purpose could be served by making a formal 
protest at this stage. 

It was announced that the Soviet Ambassador had been recalled 
to Moscow. 

3 Feb.—Mr Eden in New Zealand (see New Zealand). 

Council of Europe. Mr Churchill referring in a speech at the Guildhall 
to the projected Council of Europe said that a European Supreme Court 
was needed to which breaches of the Declaration of Human Rights 
could be referred. 

Mr Dilion, Eire Minister of Agriculture, arrived in London. 

Exports to U.S.A. Mr Blond, trade adviser in the U.S.A., said in 
London that preliminary estimates showed that 1948 exports to the 
U.S.A. were valued at £66,150,000 as compared with £47,973,000 in 
1947, and £20,484,000 in 1938. 

Mr Bevin received the Swedish Ambassador. 

Financial agreement with Ceylon (see Ceylon). 

Hong Kong. The First Lord of the Admiralty told the Lords in 
answer to questions that all precautions were being taken for the defence 
of Hong Kong. 

Switzerland. The second stage of the Anglo-Swiss financial and trade 
negotiations ended without agreement. It was announced that talks 
would shortly be resumed. 

Mr Douglas, the U.S. Ambassador, returned to London. 


GREECE. 21 Fan.—Guerrilla forces captured Karpenisi, 125 miles 
north-west of Athens. 

23 fan.—The General Staff announced that the garrison of Karpenisi 
had withdrawn to the surrounding heights where it had been joined by 
Government reinforcements. In Peloponnesus the Communists were 
reported to have lost 120 men killed and sixty-five captured after an 
unsuccessful attack on Leonidion. 

The Government decided to impose a censorship on certain military 
news items, the publication of which had hitherto nullified attempts at 
surprise operations. The freedom of foreign correspondents would not 
be affected. 

24 fan.—Forty people, alleged to be members of the Communist 
Auxiliary Army, were arrested in Athens on charges of plotting the 
assassination of various Ministers. Another forty-six people were 
rounded up in connection with recent attempts at sabotage. 

27 Jan.—Terms under which the ‘Free Government’ was prepared to 
co-operate with the legal Government were announced in a Belgrade 
broadcast. They included withdrawal of all foreign troops and foreign 
missions, freedom for the trade unions, equality of rights for the 
minorities, and the establishment of a provisional Government which 
would conduct free elections. According to Prague radio, the pro- 
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clamation also demanded a general amnesty and the denunciation of al] 
treaties infringing Greek independence and insisted that pending 
implementation of these terms units of the ‘Democratic forces’ and of 
the ‘Monarcho-Fascists’ should keep their present positions. 

Communist forces in Macedonia were reported to have blown up a 
train near Serres. A Communist attack near Kastoria was believed 
to have been repulsed. 

29 Fan.—M. Tsaldaris, Foreign Minister, denied reports that the 
Government was considering negotiating with the Communists. 

Communists were reported to have attacked a U.S. school near 
Salonika and to have kidnapped about thirty students. 

1 Feb.—M. Sophoulis, Prime Minister, informed the Cabinet of the 
new Government’s programme. This included a new emergency 
war contribution from more prosperous persons, punishment for 
avoidance of taxpaying, and measures to stop the rise in prices to re- 
establish a firm currency. Speaking on foreign policy he re-affirmed the 
nation’s close friendship with Turkey, praised the new treaty with 
Italy, and expressed gratitude for the help of Britain and the U.S.A. 


HUNGARY. 25 Jan.—Economic Council (see U.S.S.R.). 

27 fan.—Trade agreement with U.S.A. and Austria (see Austria). 

30 Jan.—Widespread factory strikes were reported to have broken 
out in protest against the new system of ‘production standards’ intro- 
duced by the Communists at the New Year. 

1 Feb.—Independence Front. The new front was constituted consist- 
ing of the Workers’ Party, the Smallholders’ Party, the National Peasant 
Party, the T.U. Federation, the Association of Working Peasants, the 
Democratic Womens’ Association, and the National Youth Organiza- 
tion. M. Rakosi, Vice-Premier, who was elected President outlined its 
programme which included guarantees of full equality and national 
rights to the national minorities and unconditional freedom of religion. 
But all attempts to use the Church in support of enemies of the 
people’s democracy would be resisted. 

It was announced that the Bench of Bishops had informed the Prime 
Minister that they would take no stand in the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 

2 Feb.—It was learnt that Mr Koczak, second secretary at the U.S. 
Legation, who was described in the Yellow Book as having been 
implicated in the case against Cardinal Mindszenty, had been given 
forty-eight hours’ notice to leave the country. Canadian protest at 
Cardinal’s arrest (see Canada). Mr Bevin’s statement (see Great Britain). 

3 Feb.—Cardinal Mindszenty’s Trial. The trial of the Cardinal (see 
p. 12) and of six others including Dr Zakar, his secretary, Professor 
Baranyai, and Prince Paul Esterhazy opened in Budapest. The Cardinal, 
who did not appear to be suffering from violent ill-treatment, admitted 
that he had committed the deeds with which he was charged but did 
not agree that they were designed to overthrow the Republic. His 
plans, he said, were based on the possibility of a third world war and 
the overthrow of the régime through a third Power. He declared that 
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he was now ready to work out an agreement with the State ‘in the 
spirit of the laws and dogmas of the Church’ and asked that his trial 
should be suspended in the interests of such a settlement. He was 
prepared, if necessary, ‘without pressure having been put upon me’, to 
retire temporarily from his functions. He admitted that he had written 
to the U.S. Embassy ten days previously asking for help in arranging 
his escape. 

It was announced that the Government had refused permission for 
British and U.S. official observers to attend the trial. 


INDIA. 23 fan.—Delhi Conference on Indonesia. The Conference 
ended after adopting three resolutions: (1) recommendations should be 
made to the Security Council providing that (a) all Republican leaders 
be freed immediately; (6) Dutch forces be withdrawn by 15 March from 
territory held by the Republicans before 18 December; (c) an interim 
Government representing the whole of Indonesia be formed by 15 
March; (d) all Dutch forces be withdrawn from the whole of Indonesia 
by a date to be determined by the United Nations; (e) elections to a 
Constituent Assembly be completed by 1 October; (f) sovereignty be 
transferred to a U.S. of Indonesia by 1 January 1950; (g) if either party 
to the dispute should not comply the Council should ‘take effective 
action’; (h) the Council should report on the measures taken or recom- 
mended by it for consideration by the General Assembly at its April 
session; (2) the nineteen nations should maintain contact with one 
another through diplomatic channels or at Lake Success to ensure co- 
operation over the Indonesian dispute; (3) ‘participating Governments 
should explore ways and means of establishing suitable machinery, 
having regard to the areas concerned, for promoting co-operation within 
the framework of the United Nations.’ 

Pandit Nehru sent the first resolution to the Security Council. 

24 Jan.—Far Eastern Defence. M. Bandaranaike, Foreign Minister of 
Ceylon, speaking in Delhi, suggested that India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Malaya should make arrangements for mutual defence in accordance 
with the provision for regional security schemes in the U.N. Charter. 

31 Jan.—Bhopal State. Following on public demonstrations in favour 
of merging Bhopal with one ot the neighbouring States, the Congress 
Ministry resigned and the administration was taken over by the 
Nawab. 

It was announced that the rulers of Baroda and Kolhaphur jhad de- 
cided to merge their States with Bombay Province. 


INDO-CHINA. 30 fan.—Bao-dai’s broadcast (see France). 


INDONESIA. 23 ¥an.—Resolution of Delhi Conference (see India). 
24 Fan.—Report on unrest (see Security Council). 
28 Jan.—Resolution adopted (see Security Council). 
31 fan.—Guerilla activity was reported to be continuing in east Java. 
3 Feb.—It was learnt that the Federal Consultative Assembly had 
asked Dr Soekarno and Dr Hatta to come to Menungbim to discuss the 
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formation of an interim Federal Government and that Dr Beel, Dutch 
High Commissioner of the Crown, had stated that the Netherlands 
Indonesian Government would allow them to attend the meeting in 
full freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBERAL CONFERENCE. 28 Fan.—Liberal 
exiles ended a three-day conference in London under the chairmanship 
of Sr de Madariaga after agreeing to set up a permanent committee of 
liberal movements cf all nations under totalitarian rule. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE. 26 Jan.—A confer- 
ence attended by delegates of fifty-five nations opened in Washington 
to start negotiations for a new agreement. 


IRAQ. 2 Feb.—Regent’s meeting with King Abdullah (see Transjordan), 


ITALY. 22 Jan.—Report on Customs Union (see France). 

23 Jan.—P.S.L.I. (Saragat Social Democratic) Conference. The 
second annual Congress opened in Milan attended by Socialist delegates 
of Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, and by ‘Socialists’ in exile from Spain 
and eastern Europe. 

Communism. Addressing a meeting in Rome Signor Togliatti said 
that the U.S.S.R. and the western Powers could easily work together 
and that peace efforts to this end should be intensified. The French 
Communist deputy, M. Cachin, also told the meeting that the two 
systems could ‘exist together’. 

24 Jan.—Police arrested seven men believed to be members of the 
Neo-Fascist M.S.I. who were alleged to have plotted the destruction of 
a ship due to be delivered to the U.S.S.R. under the Peace Treaty. 

25 Jan.—Israel. The Government announced that it had granted 
de facto recognition to Israel. 

27 Jan—P.S.L.I. Congress. A resolution introduced by Signor 
Saragat proposed that the party should remain in the Government if, 
having redefined the conditions for its continued co-operation with the 
Christian Democrats, it appeared possible that its minimum demands 
should be fulfilled. After passing this motion by 136,624 votes to 90,794 
the Congress ended, leaving the settlement of the final details to the 
executive committee. 

28 Fan.—Police broke up riots of unemployed workers at Forli. 

29 Jan.—Count Sforza, Foreign Minister, said in a broadcast that a 
third world war could only be avoided by a European Union ‘open to 
all free and peaceful men”. 

3 Feb.—Council of Europe. The Government was officially invited to 
join the Consultative Committee of the Council of Europe. 

After discussions at Udine agreement was reached with a Yugoslav 
delegation on a rectification of the frontier, frontier traffic, and a free 
—— of goods between the border provinces to the extent of £2 
million. 
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JAPAN. 23 Jan.—General elections were held resulting in the following 
redistribution of seats: Democratic Liberals (headed by the Premier, 
M. Yoshida) 264 (previously 133); Democrats 70 (126); Socialists 
49 (143); Communists 35 (4); People’s Co-operatives 13 (31); Minor 
parties and Independents 36 (29). Gen. MacArthur expressed satis- 
faction at this ‘mandate for the conservative philosophy of Govern- 
ment’. 

26 Jan.—The Secretary-General of the Communist Party, M. 
Tokuda, speaking in Tokyo called for a popular front to fight “Yoshida’s 
reactionary Government’. 

27 Jan.—Soviet denunciation of U.S. policy (see Far Eastern Com- 
mission). 

30 eatin MacArthur issued a statement in Tokyo refuting 
Soviet criticism, which was based on the ‘frustration of the Soviet 
effort to absorb Japan within the orbit of Communist ideology’. 

The Communist Party published a 13-point plan calling for opposi- 
tion to revision of the labour laws, abolition of income-tax on smaller 
incomes, elimination of the bureaucracy, and the early conclusion of a 
peace treaty. The Socialist Party was reported to have rejected a Com- 
munist invitation to form a common front against the Government. 

2 Feb.—It was announced that a U.S. mission led by Mr Royall, 
Secretary of the Army, and including Mr Gibson, Assistant Secretary 
of Labour, and Gen. Wedemeyer, deputy Chief of Staff for plans and 
combat operations, had arrived in Tokyo. Mr Royall told a press 
conference there that he had not brought any instructions to Gen. 
MacArthur but had come to study economic conditions and, to the 
extent that they affected the occupation, political conditions as well. 


KOREA. 2 Feb.—Application for U.N. membership (see U.N. Mem- 


bership). 
3 Feb.—Statement on frontier clashes (see U.S.A.). 


LUXEMBOURG. 29 fFan.—De facto recognition of Israel was an- 


nounced. 


MALAYA. 24 Jan.—South-East Asia Defence. The Commissioner 
General of South East-Asia presided over a meeting of the Defence 
Co-ordination Committee for British territories at Bukit Serene, 
Johore. 

25 Jan.—Three employees (including two Europeans) of the Rawang 
tin mines were killed and two wounded in an ambush twenty-one miles 
north of Kuala Lumpur. 

Bandits derailed a train at Batu Arang, near Kuala Lumpur. 

26 Fan.—Malay troops started a riot in Singapore and set fire to 
four Indian houses. 

27 Jan.—Bandits ambushed and killed a British official at Batu 
Arang, Selangor. 

28 Fan.—Gen. Boucher, G.O.C. Malaya District, told a press con- 
ference at Kuala Lumpur that large-scale operations by Federation and 
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Siamese forces might be necessary to destroy the ‘formidable gangs’ of 
bandits active along the Malaya-Siam border. 

29 Fan.—Saboteurs attempted to wreck the night mail from Kuala 
Lumpur to Penang. 

1 Feb.—The High Commissioner said in a broadcast on the first 
anniversary of the Federation that he felt it was possible to remove the 
grievances felt by Penang without altering the Constitution. 

Bandits derailed two engines in the Tapah district of Perak. 

3 Feb.—Bandits murdered a Chinese tin mine manager in Kedah and 
a rubber dealer in Perak. 


NETHERLANDS. 22 Jan.—Indonesia. Dr Stikker, Foreign Minister, 
told the foreign press that the U.S. sponsored resolution to the Security 
Council would result in chaos if allowed to stand. The Government 
would create the U.S. of Indonesia and the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union if they were granted time. 

Dr Drees, Prime Minister, returned from Indonesia. 

28 Fan.—Defence. M. Schokking, Defence Minister, told Parliament 
that a number of new military airfields were to be built and that the 
Den Helder naval base was to be modernized. 

29 Fan.—De facto recognition of Israel was announced. 

3 Feb.—Indonesia. Proposed discussions with Republican leaders on 
the formation of an interim Federal Government and Dr Beel’s state- 
ment (see Indonesia). 


NEW ZEALAND. 29 jJan.—De facto recognition of Israel was 
announced. 
3 Feb.—Mr Eden arrived at Auckland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 27 Jan.—All-party meeting in Dublin to 
consider elections (see Eire). 

30 fan.—Four representatives of the Dublin all-party Committee 
arrived in Belfast to help the anti-Partition candidates in the elections. 


NORWAY. 24 Fan.—Talks with Denmark and Sweden (see Scandi- 
navian Defence). 

27 Jfan.—Scandinavian Defence. M. Lange told Parliament that he 
believed that a Scandinavian military alliance would collapse at the 
first severe trial because of the ‘dissimilarities in foreign political 
values’ of the constituent parties. 

29 Jan.—North Atlantic Defence. A Note was received from the Soviet 
Government denouncing the proposed Pact. The Government was 
asked whether they contemplated joining it and if so whether they 
intended to permit the establishment of foreign military bases on their 
territory. 

Failure of defence talks (see Scandinavia). 

At a meeting in Oslo of the Foreign Ministers of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Iceland, it was decided that de facto recognition would be 
granted to Israel in the near future. 
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31 Jan.—The National Council of the Labour Party published a 
unanimous statement in support of the Government’s foreign policy 
and agreeing with the necessity of enquiring whether greater security 
could be gained through ‘co-operation with other democratic nations 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations’. 

1 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. The reply to the Soviet Note which 
was handed to the Soviet Ambassador stated that developments had 
shown that the United Nations was not strong enough to ensure peace 
and that the Government had become convinced of the necessity 
of seeking increased security through regional defence co-operation in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter. Discussions on the possibilities of 
forming a Nordic Defence Alliance had failed to produce agreement 
and the Government had therefore decided in view of the country’s 
‘situation bordering on the Atlantic Ocean and her position as a typical 
sea-faring nation’ to make investigations into the question of joining 
in a regional Atlantic Security system. The Soviet Government was 
assured that ‘Norway will never take part in a policy with agressive 
aims. She will never allow Norwegian territory to be used in the service 
of such a policy. The Government will not join any agreement with 
other States involving obligations for Norway to open bases for foreign 
Powers’ military forces on Norwegian territory, as long as Norway is 
not attacked or exposed to threats of attack’. 

3 Feb.—North Atlantic Defence. M. Large told Parliament that before 
being invited to join in negotiations for a North Atlantic Pact the 
Government wanted to investigate the whole question more closely. 
The security problem was based on two main issues: the nation was 
not, and could not be militarily strong enough by herself to discourage 
a great Power from attacking her or to strike back if attacked, and 
secondly in building up defences it would be necessary to obtain 
military equipment from abroad. He added that reconstruction work 
could not be stopped and economic problems must therefore be con- 
sidered in any discussions on defence and security problems. 


PAKISTAN. 24 Jan.—The Governor-General stated that in view of 
the corruption prevalent in West Punjab the local Legislature must be 
dissolved and general elections be held. 

30 FJan.—Israel. The Government stated in a Note to the press that 
recognition of Israel was ‘constitutionally wrong and morally unjust’. 

2 Feb.—Burma. It was announced in Calcutta that the East Bengal 
Government had closed the east Pakistan-Burma border to stop the 
influx of Muslim refugees from Arakan. 


PALESTINE. 23 Jan.—Sixteen U.N. observers were reported to have 
left Haifa for observation duty in Aqaba. 

24 JFan.—French recognition of Israel (see France). 

25 fan.—Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche informed the Security Council 
that the Rhodes negotiations which had made ‘excellent progress’ in the 
early stages had more recently shown ‘severe divergencies in viewpoint’. 

Italian recognition of Israel (see Italy). 
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Irsaeli Elections. General elections were held for the Constituent 
Assembly. The results were: Mapai, 152,972 votes, 35.82 per cent, 44 
seats; Mapam, 63,107 votes, 14.77 per cent, 18 seats; United Religious 
Front, 52,633 votes, 12.35 per cent, 15 seats; Herut (Irgun Zvai Leumi), 
49,220 votes, 11.52 per cent, 14 seats; General Zionist Party, 22,524 
votes, 5.27 per cent, 7 seats; Progressive Front, 17,680 votes, 4.14 per 
cent, 5 seats; Sefardi Group, 15,017 votes, 3.51 per cent, 5 seats; Com- 
munist Party, 14,999 votes, 3.5 per cent, 4 seats; Nazareth Arab List, 
7,387 votes, 1.72 per cent, 3 seats; Fighters’ Group (Stern Gang), 
5,299 votes, 1.24 per cent, 1 seat; Yemenites, 4,369 votes, 1.02 per 
cent, 1 seat; Wizo, 4,017 votes, .99 per cent, I seat. 

26 fan.—British debate (see Great Britain). 

Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche told the Security Council that the 
delegations had signed two items on their agenda, one providing for a 
cease-fire in the Negeb, the other for permission to supply the Faluja 
garrison with food and medicine. 

28 Fan.—Recognition of Israel (see Australia, Western Union, and 
Switzerland). 

Ban on Jewish immigration lifted (see International Refugee Organiza- 
tion). 

29 Ffan.—Recognition of Israel (see Great Britain, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Norway, New Zealand). 

30 Fan.—Pakistan statement on recognition (see Pakistan). 

Israel. M. Shertok, Foreign Minister, said that British recognition 
was a sign of the ‘downfall of British Palestine policy’. 

Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche issued invitations to six Arab States— 
Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Lebanon, and the Yemen 
to joint Egypt in the negotiations with Israel. 

31 Jan.—De jure recognition of Israel (see U.S.A.). 

Israel. M. Ben-Gurion, provisional Prime Minister, said in a broad- 
cast that if he were called on to lead a new Government his programme 
would be based on the following principles: first, collective respon- 
sibility for the Government’s policy on the part of all parties represented 
in the Government; secondly, a foreign policy aiming at friendship and 
co-operation with the United States and Russia, a Jewish-Arab 
alliance, and support of the United Nations; thirdly, a Labour majority 
in the Government, concentrating on all constructive elements; and, 
fourthly, complete civic equality for Jews, Christians, and Muslims, and 
full equality for all citizens. He also said that the Government must 
adopt a planned economy aiming at the implementation of the Zionist 
Socialist ideal. 

Armistice Talks. Dr Bunche handed a new peace plan to the two 
delegations. 

Jerusalem. The Government decided to end the military Governor- 
ship of the Jewish areas which would in future be administered from 
the centre. This measure did not signify the inclusion of Jewish 
Jerusalem within the State of Israel. 

2 Feb.—Danish recognition of Israel (see Denmark). 

3 Feb.—Armistice Talks. A statement issued by Dr Bunche on the 
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progress of the talks said that important differences relating specifically 
to the 4 November Security Council resolution must be resolved before 
agreement could be reached. He called on both parties to withdraw to 
positions held before 14 October and to negotiate for permanent truce 
lines and neutral zones. 

The U.N. Conciliation Commission held its first meeting in Jerusalem. 

Israel. The Foreign Office representative received Sir Hugh Dow, the 
British Consul-General in Jerusalem. 


PARAGUAY. 30 fan.—The Government was overthrown in a blood- 
less revolution led by the Minister of Education, Sr Molas Lopez. It 
was announced that the new Government would hold elections in two 
months. The National Assembly unanimously elected Gen. Raimundo 
Rolon as provisional President. 


POLAND. 21 Jan.—Government Changes. It was announced in Warsaw 
that M. Gomulka had been relieved of his duties as Vice-Prime Minister 
and Minister of Recovered Territories and had become Vice-President 
of the State Supreme Control Board and Audit Office. His successor as 
Vice-Prime Minister was Major Zawadski, a secretary of the Polit- 
bureau of the United Workers Party. M. Osobka-Morawski had resigned 
office as Minister of Public Administration. 

25 Jan.—Economic Council (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 fan.—Treaty with Rumania (see Rumania). 

1 Feb.—Statement on Resettlement Corps (see Great Britain). 


PORTUGAL. 30 fan.—The Government claimed to have discovered 
Communist pamphlets urging demonstrations against the ‘Fascist’ 
régime and demanding ‘free elections’. All public demonstrations on the 
anniversary of the abortive revolution in 1891 were forbidden. 

Gen. de Matos, the opposition candidate for the Presidential elections, 
was reported to have sent a number of open letters to Dr Salazar, Prime 
Minister, protesting against ‘wilful impediment to lawful canvassing’ 
including the press censorship. He was believed to have received an 
assurance from Dr Salazar that the army would not intervene in the 
elections. 


RUMANIA. 22 Fan.—A Government decree abolished the police and 
replaced it by a militia which would be controlled by the Minister of the 
Interior and would contain the same men as the police force except those 
in the higher executive positions. 

25 Jan.—Economic Council (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Jan.—A treaty of Military Assistance and Friendship with Poland 
was signed in Bucharest. The Polish Premier, M. Cyrankiewiez, told a 
press conference there that it would ‘safeguard the people’s democracies 
against renewed aggression on the part of Germany or aggression in 
any form’. M. Modzelewski, Polish Foreign Minister, said in answer to 
. question, that it would not affect trade relations with the western 

owers. 
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SALVADOR. 21 fan.—U.S. recognition (see U.S.A.). 


SCANDINAVIAN DEFENCE. 24 Jan.—The Prime Ministers, 
Foreign Ministers, and Defence Ministers and members of Parliament 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ended three-day discussions 2t 
Copenhagen. A statement was issued saying that agreement had been 
reached on: (1) the necessity to continue economic sacrifices; (2) the 
‘possibility in certain circumstances of reaching a mutually binding 
but otherwise unattached Scandinavian defence union as a regional 
security agreement within the framework of the United Nations,’ 
This would involve military and defence co-ordination in Scandinavian 
territory excluding Greenland, the Faroe Islands, Spitzbergen, and 
Jan Mayen Land; (3) the necessity of knowing whether the countries 
taking part in this union would be assured of priority and ‘reasonable 
economic conditions’ in obtaining the requisite defence material from 
the outside world. Divergencies of opinion on the conditions and 
consequences of the alliance would be discussed at a further meeting in 
Oslo on 29 January. 

30 Jan.—A further two-day meeting of the Scandinavian Ministers in 
Oslo ended without agreement. M. Gerhardson, Norwegian Prime 
Minister, said that the discussions had failed because the three countries 
assessed their security problems differently. 


SIAM. 23 Jan.—Burma. A band of Karen raiders was reported to have 
crossed the Burmese frontier and attacked a mine in the Mehawnghsawn 
district. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 21 Jan.—The Governor-General, Major van Zyl, 
announced in a speech from the Throne that measures to be taken by 
the Government included giving effect to its policy of segregation, 
amendment of the Constitution of south-west Africa with provision for 
the territory’s representation in the Union Parliament, and Bills to 
introduce national registration and prohibit mixed marriages. Other 
points he made were: the Government was considering steps to combat 
the growth of Communism; it was prepared to co-operate with Western 
Union ‘so far as the particular interests of South Africa were concerned; 
it would continue to foster better understanding’ in the United Nations. 

24 Jan.—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, tabled a memorandum with the 
Assembly which declared that the non-European franchise rights might 
be abrogated by a bare majority vote. Insistence on a two-thirds majority 
(as provided in the ‘entrenched clauses’ in the Constitution) would bea 
denial of Parliament’s sovereignty. The sovereign part of the State 
was omnipotent and since it was the source of all law its acts could never 
be illegal. 

25 Fan.—Gen. Smuts proposed a motion of no confidence in the 
Government. He said he was disappointed with the speech from the 
Throne and complained that the Government was ‘tampering with the 
Constitution’ in order to promote its policy of apartheid. 

26 FJan.—Dr Malan, replying to Gen. Smuts, moved an amendment 
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asking the Government to appoint a commission of members of both 
Houses to consider the principle of segregation as approved by the 
electorate and to draw up a report before 31 January 1950. 

31 Jan.—Gen. Smuts’ no-confidence motion was rejected by 74 


votes to 64. 
1 Feb.—Dr Malan’s amendment was adopted. 


SPAIN. 21 Jan.—A court at Ocana sentenced Sr Manuel Villar to 
twenty-five years’ imprisonment on charge of being secretary-general of 
the clandestine National Federation of Labour. 

31 Jan.—A military court at Ocana sentenced twenty-four Socialists 
to varying terms of imprisonment on charges of belonging to a clandes- 
tine party. Five men were acquitted. 

In an interview with a British press correspondent, Gen. Franco said 
that his country had no special attitude towards the United Nations, 
Western Union, or the Atlantic Pact ‘because no attitude has been taken 
towards us’. Nor had any approach been made to him to join the 
Marshall Plan though he would welcome such an invitation. On the 
question of Soviet expansionist policy he said that he had approached 
the British Government towards the end of the last war with a view to 
establishing collaboration for mutual defence among the non-Commun- 
ist Powers. Questioned about Gibraltar he said that this would always 
‘constitute a shadow between our two countries’. He deplored the whole 
attitude of Britain to Spain, which he said was turning her in the direc- 
tion of Latin America. On the question of underground opposition he 
said that trained terrorists had been smuggled in and that there had been 
‘sporadic outbursts of gangsterdom ia the cities and banditry in the 
country’ but that the police had kept them under control. 

2 Feb.—British statement (see Great Britain). 


SWEDEN. 24 Jan.—Talks with Denmark and Norway (see Scandi- 
navian Defence). 
30 Jan.—Failure of defence talks (see Scandinavian Defence). 


SWITZERLAND. 28 Jan.—The Government announced de facto 


recognition of Israel. 
3 Feb.—Failure of financial and trade discussions with Britain (see 


Great Britain). 


TRANSJORDAN. 23 Jan.—U.N. observers at Aqaba (see Palestine). 
31 Fan.—U.S. recognition (see U.S.A.). 
2 Feb.—King Abdullah was reported to have met the Regent of 
Iraq at a desert rendezvous, 250 miles from Amman. 


TURKEY. 26 Fan.—Sterling agreement (see Great Britain). 
27 Jan.—Athenagoras I was enthroned as Oecumenical Patriarch. 
A U.S. naval squadron arrived at Istanbul on an official visit. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 

31 Jan.—The President, Mr McCloy, told a press conference jn 
Washington that the British Colonial Development Corporation was 
seeking loans to finance new projects in Africa, the West Indies, and 
other parts of the Commonwealth. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

22 Fan.—Corfu Channel. The hearing of the case ended. 

1 Feb.—Corfu Channel. The neutral naval experts after completing 
their investigations in Albania returned to the Hague. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

27 Jan.—The permanent Migration Committee agreed on a number 
of resolutions on the international regulation of migration for employ- 
ment, to be submitted to the I.L.O. conference in June. 

2 Feb.—It was announced in Geneva that Mr Morse, the Director- 
General, had returned from a three weeks’ visit to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

22 Jan.—A report issued in Berne of a meeting of I.R.O. officials 
with representatives of forty-nine volunteer agencies affirmed that the 
problem of displaced persons and refugees would not be solved by 
July 1950 (when the organization was due to end its work) and urged the 
necessity of further coliective action. 

26 JFan.—The Executive Committee in Geneva authorized the 
immediate evacuation of all European refugees in China ‘whose lives 
or well-being may be in serious danger’ to Samar, one of the Philippine 
islands. 

28 Fan.—The Executive Committee agreed to lift the ban on Jewish 
emigration to Palestine. 


MEMBERSHIP 
2 Feb.—It was announced that Korea had applied for membership. 


SECRETARY GENERAL 

2 Feb.—M. Stalin’s Statements. Mr. Trygve Lie reaffirmed that he 
was ready to put all the facilities of the United Nations at the disposal 
of Mr Truman and M. Stalin if they wanted to meet. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

21 JFan.—Indonesia. The U.S.A., China, Norway, and Cuba sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Council calling for: (1) the immediate cessa- 
tion of all military activities; (2) the release of political prisoners; (3) 
the creation of an interim Federal Government by 15 March 1949; 
(4) elections for a Constituent Assembly by 1 October 1949; (5) the 
transfer of sovereignty to the U.S. of Indonesia at ‘the earliest possible 
date’ and not later than 1 July 1950. It also advocated that the work of 
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the Consular Commission should be ended and that the Committee of 
Good Offices should be converted into a body called the ‘U.N. Com- 
mission for Indonesia’ with wide powers to assist in carrying out these 

rovisions. Its tasks would include observing the elections; assisting in 
the restoration of the civil administration of the Republic, and recom- 
mending which, if any, Dutch land forces should be retained temporarily 
in any area to assist in the maintenance of law and order. 

22 Jan.—Indonesia. Stikker comment on resolution (see Netherlands). 

23 Jan.—Indonesia. Resolution of Delhi Conference (see India). 

24 Jan.—Indonesia. A report received from the Good Offices’ 
Committee stated that law and order had not been re-established in 
former Republican-controlled territory and that in many cases there 
were insufficient Dutch troops and police to deal with the unrest. A 
cessation of hostilities was impossible so long as no Republican authority 
existed which could enforce a cease-fire on Republican forces. 

25 Jan.—Indonesia. Referring to the four-Power motion the Indian 
and Egyptian delegates held that a stronger provision for the withdrawal 
of Dutch troops was necessary. The British delegate supported the 
motion and the Ukrainian delegate attacked it as an ‘imperialistic 
product’ in support of the Netherlands. 

27 Jan.—Indonesia. The U.S.A., China, Cuba, and Norway revised 
their resolution by sharpening its terms in favour of the Republicans. 

28 ¥an.—Indonesia. Dr van Royen (Netherlands) told the Council 
that the resolution violated the U.N. Charter by interfering in the 
internal affairs of a member State. It was also impracticable and in view 
of the programme already jointly worked out by his Government and 
the federalists, would lead to confusion. If, however, the resolution 
were adopted the Netherlands would carry it out ‘to the extent to which 
it was compatible with [their] responsibility . . . for the maintenance of 
real freedom and order in Indonesia’. The resolution was later adopted. 


URUGUAY. 31 Jan.—Ownership of the British railways was trans- 
ferred to the Government. 


U.S.A. 21 Jan.—Mr Acheson was sworn in as Secretary of State. 

The State Department announced that diplomatic recognition had 
been granted to the new régime in Venezuela and also to the military 
group in Salvador which had taken over the Government after the 
overthrow of President Castro (see Vol. IV, p. 850). 

22 Jan.—Underdeveloped Areas. Mr Acheson appointed a team 
within the Department headed by Mr Paul Nitze to prepare a pro- 
gramme for the President’s plan (see p. 62). 

24 fan.—Palestine. Mr Acheson received the British Ambassador for 
talks on Palestine. 

25 Jan.—Underdeveloped Areas. Bevin comment (see Great Britain). 
Mr Harriman, European representative of E.C.A., after calling on the 
President said that the new programme would ‘fit into the E.C.A.’ 

26 Fan.—Underdeveloped Areas. Mr Acheson told a press con- 
ference in Washington that the President’s plan would be applic- 
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able to the Far East, South-East Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In 
reply to a question he said that India was ‘certainly a country’ which 
would benefit. The United Nations would be involved in the Project 
whose purpose was not to install modern American plumbing all over 
the world, but to promote freedom by creating conditions in backward 
areas which would attract capital. 

Germany. Mr Acheson said that he had asked the British and French 
Ambassadors to consult with the State Department on the U.S, 
desire to retain in Germany 167 plants previously scheduled for dis. 
mantling. 

Economic Co-operation Administration. Speaking in New York, Mr 
Hoffman, E.C.A. administrator, said that European countries could 
make good the deficit implied in the long-term programme if they 
succeeded in attracting an additional 1 per cent of the U.S. national 
income for the purchase of their wares. 

27 fan.—Air-lift. It was announced in Washington that the air-lift 
had cost the Government a total of £26,690,000 exclusive of the cost of 
supplies or ground transport. 

Economic Co-operation Administration. The Congressional ‘watchdog’ 
committee proposed in a report that the dismantling of non-war plants 
in Germany should end unless any country could prove that it could 
make better use of the equipment. Further appropriations for foreign 
aid should be ‘adjusted so as to take into account the acceptance of a 
revised reparations programme by the recipient countries’. 

Trade agreement with Austria and Hungary (see Austria). 

Naval squadron at [stanbul (see Turkey). 

28 Fan.—Mr James E. Webb was sworn in as Under-Secretary of 
State. 

German Prisoners. It was announced that a Note had been received 
from the U.S.S.R. rejecting a request for information about their failure 
to repatriate German prisoners-of-war and stating that repatriation 
would be completed ‘during 1949’. 

Underdeveloped Areas. Mr Harriman, European representative of 
E.C.A., told a press conference in Washington that Mr Truman’s 
speech would give new impetus to the work of the O.E.E.C. Colonial 
Development Sub-Committee, consisting of Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal. Mr Finletter, head of the E.C.A. mission 
in Great Britain, speaking also in Washington, said that joint Anglo- 
U.S. projects in Africa were already under consideration. 

30 Fan.—Stalin’s replies to four questions (see U.S.S.R.). 

Labour Bill. The Administration published a new Bill to be intro- 
duced to Congress which would restore an amended version of the 
Wagner Act and repeal certain provisions of the Taft-Hartly Act 
including the ban on closed shops, on the organizing of foremen, on 
strikes by Government workers, and on mass picketing. It would 
abandon all restrictions on the unions’ political activities and their 

welfare funds. 

31 Jan.—The Government extended de jure recognition to Israel and 
to Transjordan. 
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Atomic Energy Commission. The fifth half-yearly report which was 
submitted to Congress stated that a ‘substantial increase in energy 
release’ has been obtained in recently tested bombs. New peace-time de- 
velopments of great importance were imminent. The nation still depend- 
ed for most of its supplies of uranium on Canada and the Belgian Congo. 

M. Stalin’s Statements. A White House spokesman commenting on 
the fourth point said that Mr Truman would be glad to welcome M. 
Stalin in Washington at any time. 

1 Feb.—Defence. Mr Forrestal, Secretary for Defence, told the 
National Press Club in Washington that he supported President 
Truman’s defence estimates. Those compiled by the Armed Forces 
when the ‘cold war’ was in a critical stage were too high and might 
cause economic collapse. 

2 Feb.—M. Stalin’s Statements. Further proposals for a meeting 
with Mr Truman (see U.S.S.R.). Mr Acheson commenting at a press 
conference on the statements said that the first point was puzzling 
because ali the members of the United Nations were already pledged 
not to wage war against each other. On the question of disarmament 
he pointed out that his Government had led the way by demobilizing 
‘not gradually but precipitately’ and had made various attempts together 
with other members of the United Nations to bring about a general 
disarmament. These attempts had always been stultified by the Soviet 
bloc. The Government would not ‘discuss with any nation any matter 
of interest to other nations without the participation of those other 
nations’. He noted that M. Stalin was prevented by ill-health from 
coming to Washington but could not see why the President should be 
expected for the fourth time to travel so far to meet M. Stalin. Returning 
to the third point—the question of Germany—he said that the pre- 
paratory work for the western German Government was going forward 
as a necessary accomplishment of the responsibilities of the three 
western Powers. As soon as the Berlin question was solved and the 
blockade lifted the four Powers could continue discussions. He added 
that if he for his part were seeking to give an assurance of seriousness 
of purpose he would choose some other channel than a press interview. 

The White House spokesman said that no invitation had been 
received from the Kremlin for a meeting and Mr Acheson later con- 
firmed this. 

Mission led by Mr Royall in Japan (see Japan). 

3 Feb.—Korea. The State Department said that ‘small border clashes’ 
had occurred on the frontier between northern and southern Korea. 

M. Stalin’s Statements. Mr Truman told a press conference in 
Washington that he fully endorsed Mr Acheson’s statements. After 
reaffirming that he would welcome M. Stalin in Washington at any 
time he said that he would not meet him in Poland or Czechoslovakia 

or at any of the other places he had suggested. He also said that the 
Government would neither hold bilateral talks with the Soviet Govern- 
ment nor enter into such talks as those proposed by M. Stalin even 
with the U.S.S.R. and the other Powers concerned if the talks were 
outside the framework of the United Nations. 
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Germany. Mr Truman said in answer to questions that he had no 
intention of transferring control to the State Department and that Gen, 
Clay would remain as Military Governor. 

Navy. Mr Sullivan, the Navy Secretary, announced in Washington 
that the total naval strength would be reduced by 21,700 to a total of 
350,000 to conform with budget requirements. The number of ‘major’ 
ships would be increased by fifteen. 

Figures of British imports in 1948 (see Great Britain). 

Withdrawal of Navy from Tsingtao (see China). 

North Atlantic Defence. Mr Acheson conferred with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the proposed pact. 


U.S.S.R. 21 Jan.—Speaking in Moscow before an audience of political 
and civic leaders, including M. Stalin and M. Molotov, on the 2sth 
anniversary of Lenin’s death, the editor of Pravda reaffirmed that the 
co-existence of the Soviet and U.S. systems of government was both 
possible and an indispensable condition to world peace. Capitalism was 
however perishing and during its fall it would cause immeasurable 
suffering. There were now 18 million members of Communist Parties 
and allied workers’ parties throughout the world. The growing ‘libera- 
tion movement’ among the Asiatic nations showed that the period of 
colonial oppression was over. He also said that three further five-year 
plans might be needed in the U.S.S.R. to ‘provide complete safety and 
ability to meet any emergency’. 

25 Jan.—Economic Council for Eastern Europe. Tass announced that a 
conference held earlier in the month in Moscow between the Govern- 
ment and representatives of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania had decided in view of the ‘western boycott’ to 
set up a Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Its purpose would be 
to exchange experience in the economic field and to give mutual 
assistance in the technical field and in regard to raw materials, food- 
stuffs, equipment etc. The Council, which would meet ‘periodically’, 
might be joined by other European countries that shared its principles. 
Decisions would be taken only with the consent of the country con- 
cerned. 

M. Vishinsky in Czechoslovakia (see Czechoslovakia). 

28 Fan.—Note on German prisoners (see U.S.A.). 

29 Jan.—Note to Norway on North Atlantic Pact (see Norway). 

The Foreign Ministry issued a statement denouncing the Western 
Powers, who were seeking to dominate the world through a system of 
regional alliances outside the United Nations. Western Union, the 
North Atlantic Pact, the Pan-American Alliance, and tentative group- 
ings in Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, and South-East Asia were cited 
as evidence of an aggressive policy directed against the U.S.S.R. The 
Government must take an even more energetic stand against war- 
mongers and fight with greater insistence against this undermining of 
the United Nations. 

30 Fan.—M. Vishinsky at Carlsbad (see Czechoslovakia). 

Four questions put to M. Stalin by a U.S. press agency and his 
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replies were broadcast by Moscow radio: (1) Will the Soviet Govern- 
ment be ready to discuss the question of publishing, together with the 
United States Government, a declaration that neither Government has 
any intention of going to war against the other?—The Soviet Govern- 
ment would be ready to consider the question of publishing such a 
declaration. 

(2) Is the Soviet Government prepared to co-operate with the United 
States Government in taking measures aimed at bringing about such a 
world peace pact as would lead to gradual disarmament?—Naturally the 
Soviet Government would be ready to co-operate with the United States 
Government in adopting measures which would lead towards the 
realization of a peace pact and to gradual disarmament. 

(3) If the Governments of the United States, Britain, and France 
agree to postpone the creation of a separate west German Government, 
pending a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to consider the 
German problem as a whole, will the Government of the U.S.S.R. be 
prepared to lift the restrictions on communications between Berlin and 
the western Zones of Germany?-—Provided the three Governments con- 
cerned observe the conditions mentioned in this question, the Soviet 
Government sees no objections to lifting transport restrictions, provided 
that restrictions on transport and trade imposed by the three Powers are 
lifted at the same time. 

(4) Is your Excellency prepared to meet President Truman at a 
mutually suitable place for the purpose of discussing the possibility of 
concluding such a world pact—I have already stated that there are no 
objections to such a meeting. 

31 Jan.—U.S. comment on M. Stalin’s statements (see U.S.A.). 

2 Feb.—In reply to a further question from the U.S. News Agency 
whether he would accept Mr Truman’s invitation to meet him in 
Washington M. Stalin said that his doctors unfortunately objected to 
his undertaking a long journey by sea or by air. He would however 
welcome a visit by Mr Truman to the U.S.S.R. or if this met with any 
objection a meeting could be arranged in Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
Mr Acheson’s comment (see U.S.A.). M. Queuille’s comment (see 
France). 

Recall of Ambassador in Britain (see Great Britain). 

3 Feb.—Mr Truman on M. Stalin’s statements (see U.S.A.). 


VENEZUELA. 21 Jan.—U.S. recognition (see U.S.A.). 


WESTERN UNION. 25 ¥an.—Defence. Gen. Huebner, Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Forces in Germany, arrived in Paris and held discussions 
with Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, C. in C. Land Forces. The French 
President received Field-Marshal Montgomery, Chairman of the 
C.-in-C. Committee. 

26 JFan.—Defence. Gen. Huebner called on Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery. 

27 JFan.—Consultative Council. The five Foreign Ministers of the 
Brussels Treaty met in London. 
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28 Fan.—Consultative Council. A statement issued at the end of the 
meeting said that agreement had been reached on setting up a ‘Council 
of Europe’, in which other countries were to be invited to participate, 
consisting of ‘a Ministerial Committee meeting in private, and a con- 
sultative body meeting in public’. The details would be worked out by 
the permanent commission. There was also general agreement that de 
facto recognition could be given to the State of Israel. A progress report 
on cultural matters and another on social services were also issued, 
M. Schuman (France) said later that Italy was to be invited immed- 
iately to take part in the negotiations for a Council of Europe. 

3 Feb.—Council of Europe. The Permanent Commission of the 
Brussels Treaty in London began drafting the Constitution of the 
projected Council of Europe. Invitation to Italy to join Consultative 
Committee (see Italy). 


WEST INDIES. 29 fan.—Recall to London of Governor of Leeward 
Islands (see Great Britain). 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 31 Jan.—Paris 
Conference. The Executive Committee decided to hold a World Congress 
in Milan on 29 June. 

1 Feb.—Paris Conference. Signor di Vittorio (Italy) was elected 
President until the Milan congress, and M. Léap (France) Vice- 
President. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 21 Fan.—Cominform. In a speech to the second 
congress of the Serbian Communist Party in Belgrade Marshal Tito 
accused the Cominform countries, including the U.S.S.R., of using the 
methods of ‘Goebbels and of western reactionaries’ in their hostile and 
counter-revolutionary’ propaganda against a Socialist country. Those 
who thought that the Yugoslav leaders should sacrifice themselves and 
their country in order to guarantee the unity of the international move- 
ment were wrong, for such an act would but sanction a method which 
was ‘neither Marxist nor internationalist’. 

27 Fan.—Broadcast of ‘Free Greek Government’ (see Greece). 

2 Feb.—Economic Council for Eastern Europe. M. Kardelj, Foreign 
Minister, told Tanjug that although Yugoslavia was excluded from the 
Council she would be prepared to co-operate with it on terms of 
equality. He expressed surprise that the Government had not been 
invited to the conference which might have facilitated a ‘solution to 
the present misunderstanding’. 

3 Feb.—Frontier agreement with Italy (see Italy). 
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